GOETHE   AND   THE   WORLD   OF   TO-DAY
before or since, combining, as he did, tlie emotional approach of
the artist and poet with the intellectual and methodical one of the-
philosophical scientist. While this biological or organic approach
to life and its problems is not necessarily the final one and, as we
have seen conclusively in recent years, is not without its pitfalls,,
it remains one of the basic approaches and will never be eliminated.
That is to say, we cannot conceive of a development in civilization
which will put man at such a remove from growing things that
he will be able to disclaim his connection with them and, shape
his thoughts accordingly. To the end of time he will observe the
changing seasons, the budding of plants, the pulsing of his blood,
and the thoughts germinating in his mind, and recognize here an
affinity or a brotherhood of forces, which he will be prompted
to enjoy and to investigate and from which he will strive to extract
what insight and wisdom he can. So long as he does this he will be
drawn to Goethe and will be able to read him with profit. No
author ancient or modern has more to offer to those who come to
him in this spirit. He has the advantage over Wordsworth, wh.6
is his nearest English counterpart, that his nature impulse was not
arrested in early life but remained active in him year after year al-
most to the day of his death, his late writings often reading like the
maturing of his early ones, as if they were the fruits of the tree that
he planted when he was young. He has also the advantage over na-
ture philosophers of the older world, such as thePre-Socratics who
are his truest forbears, that his work is not recorded in fragments
but presents itself to us with incredible fulness so thatwe can re-ex-
perience his life and thought with him almost as if it were our own.
He was greatly favoured as compared with other poets and
philosophers who have a message to deliver in so far as he was able
to convey his message without obtruding it, his best readers being
probably those who drift into reading him without knowing why
and who only slowly arrive at the underlying views. This may
have retarded the recognition of his importance in strictly philo-
sophical circles where it is still customary to survey the develop-?
ment of German thought without him, but it greatly extends his
initial appeal to mankind. Readers of every persuasion can come
to him and find an open door. It may have been possible once to